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Tue next means of improving your lands is to 
extend your cultivation, The more produce to be 
consumed, the more manure to be applied ; and so 
the enriching and improvement of your land may 
be kept on in a continually accelerated ratio. I 
am aware that the proposition to extend your cul- 
tivation, with a view to the improvement of your 
farms, will be received with distrust; this will ex- 
cuse me for dwelling upon it more at large. I 
will give you my opinion ; and shall be happy to 
be corrected by your better judgmant. 

I adinit that in general it is a good rule in hus- 
bandry, to cultivate no more land than you can 
manure well; and to manure well and tend well 
all you do cultivate. [ would recommend it as 
strongly as any one; but under peculiar cireum- 
stances there are excepted cases to every rule 
however reasonable. Your farmis run down and 
You wish to restore it; to wake 
its dormant energies ; and, if possible, to make it 
stand upright again. Agricultural improvements 
are always slow. It requires a year to accomplish 
the most simple experiment ; and often many years 
to effect any extraordinary alteration. But there 
must be a beginning, and the first step in any val- 
uable undertaking is commonly difficult and dis- 
couraging. When Ledyard, alad animated by the 
indomitable spirit of adventure, first launched his 
frail canoe, more than a hundred miles from this 
spot on the waters of the Connecticut, to him an 
unexplored stream, it required a bold heart to push 
from the shore into the descending current; but 
ashe was borne along its winding and fertile banks, 
he was cheered by the consciousness of his onward 
progress and triumphant adventure ; and continu- 
ally more and more animated by the hope of far- 
ther knowledge, success, and power. This confi- 
dence of progress, this hope of ultimate success, cer- 
lain to persevering and judicious labor, is the great 
encouragement, which is to sustain us, 

Let us suppose then, that you have an impov- 
erished acre of land, and at present no manure to 
apply to it. What is to be done! Perhaps it 
will bear rye, the crop which seems to demand 
less of the soil than any other; and will put up 
with the meanest fare. At present it gives you 
comparatively nothing. Sow it then with rye and 
clover ; plaster it ; gather your rye; perhaps you 
will not get back even your seed. Now use the 
straw carefully for litter, and convert it either by 
means of your swine or cattle into manure ; plough 
in your clover, if there is any of it, after it has 
gone to seed: apply the manure be it more or less, 
Which you obtained from the straw gathered 
from this acre, and be careful not to cheat the land 
of any thing that belongs to it. Sow it again with 
rye and clover and repeat the same process. The 
second crop may be expected to be better than the 
first ; and, though the returns may fgr some time 
be small, they will be continually increasing, and 
Will soon be a full return for the labor and expense 
applied. Your Jand will be in a course of improve- 





impoverished. 


| ment, and your means of enriching your soil will 
be increasing in a correspondent proportion. If 
in addition to this you can as I before remarked, 
depasture such clover with sheep ; and enricfl such 
land by the addition of some soil in the neighbor- 
hood suited to its improvement, the balance of 
such husbandry will be in the end greatly to your 
advantage. This is one process, which may be 
adopted without any great outlay to the improve- 
ment of worn-out lands, where manure is not to be 
obtained ; but there are other modes, and other 
crops by which it may be effected, which the time 
does not allow me to particularize. 

There is another ground on which farmers, 
whose whole profession and business is husbandry, 
and who are looking to its fair returns as an hon- 
estctompensation for their labor, should be urged 
to extend theircultivation. If any portion of your 
land is absolutely worthless; and you are satisfied 
that by no process, which you can apply to it, you 
can ever obtain an equivalent for the labor em- 
ployed in its cultivation, then indeed for cultiva- 
tion let it be abandoned, or appropriated to any pur- 
pose in which it may yield something, and the 
most that it can be made to yield. 

There is likewise land, whieh is in permanent 
meadow ; and which by no cultivation can be made 
so productive as in its present condition —Leave 
this, then, as itis. It would be very injudicious 
to disturb it. But on many farms there is some 
land, which is turned into pasture and aflerds but 
a scanty supply to the animals, which are fed upon 
it; or which remains in mowing, yielding a small 
crop of hay, which by cultivation might be made 


than in its present state. 


plaint, that our farms are too large for a profitable 
cultivation. 
tivated ? Why should you be satisfied with less 
than half a crop. 
italist, who was bent upon increasing his fortune, 
who permitted any portion of his capital, which he 
could use without loss, to remain in his coffers un- 
employed? What should we say of the manufae- 
turer, who should suffer any portion of his power 
to run to waste, or of his machinery to be unem- 
ployed, or of his raw material to lay by, in useless 
accumulation, when it might all be employed to 
more or less advantage? He might by such a 
process, consult his ease, but certainly not the ad- 
vancement of his fortune. We can say nothing 
different of the farmer, who permits any portion of 
his grounds to remain unemployed; or who neg- 
lects to obtain from them all that they can be made 
to produce. We believe that there Js little land of 
a kind which may be cultivated without loss, but 
what may, by judicious and persevering labor, by 
a process within the power of the farmer, whose 
means are restricted and humble, be placed in a 
course of certain improvement, and afford a fair 
profit to his exertions, 

The answer commonly given to these sugges- 
tions is, that labor is so expensive we cannot afford 
to cultivate our land. I admit that the expense of 
labor is very high compared with the value of 





produce. Yet I cannot but believe, in circumstan- 


ces ordinarily favorable, and- where the price of 
land is not exorbitant, the man, who attempts to 
thrive by the plough, and does himself either “hold 
or drive,” if his management is judicious and per- 
severing, and his habits frugal and temperate, will 
obtain a fair compensation for his labor and pains. 
If then, the balance of his cultivation is, upon the 
whole, in his favor, why should he not extend it 
as far as it can be extended to advantage ? Why 
should he permit a single acre of his land to re- 
inain unproductive, which miay be made produc- 
tive? if he can plant ten acres to advantage, why 
not plant twenty? if he can produce two hundred 
bushels of corn, why should he not attempt to raise 
five hundred? in short, why should he wot carry 
his cultivation to the utmost limits of a — 
return? Beyond that, certainly we would not 
vise him to go, 


gages in no dishonorable competition ; his gains 
are at no other man’s expense or loss ; on the con- 
trary, he contributes essentially to the general good, 
as the increase of his produce tends in a certain 
proportion, to lessen its price in the market; and 
renders, therefore, the comforts and supplies of 
life more accessible to the poorer classes of the 
community, and certainly not less so to the richer. 

This brings us to the great subject of the proper 





size of farms. It is often said that an acre of land 
well manured and cultivated, is better than two 
acres poorly or imperfectly manured and cultiva- 
ited; but it is not so good as two acres well ma- 
‘nured and cultivated ; nor is it so good as two 


}acres poorly manured and cultivated, if the profit 


| from the two aeres, is, after all expenses are 


to yield good crops of corn, potatoes, and grain; | allowed, greater than the gain from the one acre, 
and then be rendered far more productive of grass | though not in an equal proportion. 


He is the best 


I believe there is much | farmer, as far as agriculture is considered in a pe- 
land in this condition ; and this induces the: com- | cuniary view, Whether he cultivate much or little, 


| who obtains the greatest amount of produce, at the 


Why should such land remain uncul- | least expense. 


A farm is too large, when from its size, any part 


What would you say of the cap- | of it is necessarily left unproductive and uncultiva- 


ted ; or if from its extent, its owner or landlord is 
incapable of its careful superintendence. But a 
farm is not too large, when its perfect and exact 
| superintendence is practicable to its owner; when 
every part of it is made as productive as the nature 
of the case admits; when upon the whole result it 
yields a fair remuneration ; and no part of it can 
be withdrawn from cultivation, without a diminu- 
tion of its profits. Farms are often too large ; too 
large for the capital which the owner is able to 
apply to the management, for a successful agricul- 
ture can no more be prosecuted than a successful 
manufacture of any kind can be prosecuted, with- 
out a considerable floating capital ; and they are 
often too large for the superintendence of a single 
individual, for the management can seldom be di- 
vided, or any part of it neglected without loss and 
injury ; but itis to be remembered that large farms 
are always cultivated ata much less proportional 
expense than small ones. The expenses of outfit 
in regard to utensils, team and its appendages, and 
a great variety of necessaries, is by no means 
double on a farm of large size, to what it would be 
on a farm of half the extent. Many advantages 
are found on a large farm from the division of la- 
bor, which is practicable among a number of hands, 
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and from the convenience of having a number of| farm, in the most frugal manner. The cooking 


laborers at command, when any pressing emergen- 
ey occurs; and from the opportunity of constant 
use of all the brute labor to advantage on a large 
farm, which is not possible on a small farm ; though 
it may be that the same amount of team must be 
supported. The larger the farm, if well managed, 
the greater the profit; and in the kind of farming 
of which we are treating, the amount of profit ob- 
tained, after the amount of debit and credit is fairly 
adjusted, must be the test of its excellence. 


Another means of success, to which the atten- 
tion of the farmer must be particularly directed, is 
that of the saving of labor. Though he should be 
averse from withholding labor, wherever it can be 
profitably applied, yet it should be a great study 
with hin how to apply it to the most advantage. 
His profession under the best circumstances will 
require inuch hard toil; and he cannot look to 
avail himself of those facilities and aids, which the 
mechanic and the manufacturer find in the inven- 
tion of the most curious machinery, and the appli- 
cation of water and steam power to their various 
arts. Yet the farmer is not without advantage 
from the improvements of science and mechanical 
ingenuity. An immense gain has been effected in 
the great machine the plough ; and in regard to 
the facility of holding, the ease of draught, and the 
manner of executing the work, the modern cast iron 
plough of the most improved construction, bas an 
extraordinary advantage over the clumsy and cum- 
brous machine of former ‘mes, The revolving 
horse rake is a machine of gicat utility ; by which 
on smooth land, a man and boy and horse will ea- 
sily perform the work of six men. A threshing 
machine, whose operation has been completely 
tested, has lately been introduced here, which 
promises to be of great utility. It is worked by 
a single horse, and is without difficulty transported 
It performs its work in a 
perfect manner, and bas been known to thresh two 
bushels of grain in five minutes. ‘Two men, a 


‘boy, and a horse, will easily thresh one hundred 


bushels in a day ; and the actual saving of grain, 
from the more effectual manner in which it per- 
forms its work, over what can be done by a flail, 
is very great. A roller of an improved construc- 
tion is exhibited on this occasion: and deserves 
the attention of farmers, as an instrument next in 
value to a harrow ora plough, and almost as in- 
dispensable to good cultivation. This is literally 
the age of invention. Improved machines for 
shelling corn, for cutting fodder, for grinding corn 
ia the cob, &c. are fast coming into use, and 
promise great advantages. We may hope that 
other inventions may present themselves to ingen- 
ious and inquisitive minds, by which the severe 
toil of the husbandman may be lightened and 
abridged.* 

Another great object of the farmer should be to 
restrict the expenses of his farming establishment ; 
to cut off all unnecessary expenditures ; and to ap- 
ply his produce, as far as it is consumed on the 





* Amowing machine moved by horse power, and producing 
& great saving of manual Jabor, has been for two or three years 
in successful operation in Pennsyivania, and the western parts 
af New York ; and from the testimony of one of the largest 
farmers in the United States, upon whose farm it has been two 

ears in use, is highly successful. We cannot imagine what 

man skill and enterprize may yet effect. Professor Rafines- 
que, of Philadelphia, a gentleman of distinguished scientific at- 
tainments, aclvertises for farmers, his “ steam ploughs, by which 
six furrows are ploughed at once ; and he promises in one day 
fo perform the work of a week in the best manner.” Of their 
onstruction or operation I have no idea. 





of much of the food of his domestic animals increas- 
es its nutritive powers ; and causes it to spend to 
much more advantage. The cutting of fodder for 
his horses and neat cattle, is of great utility, and 
effects a saving, as the most exact experiments have 
shown, of more than one quarter. The prefer- 
ence of ox labor over horse labor, deserves his par- 
ticular attention. The keeping of a horse is a 
great expense separate from the accidents to which 
he is exposed; and in most respects the patient ox 
has greatly the advantage over him, especially as 
the former is an improving and the latter always a 
deteriorating capital. 

The crops to which the farmer may to most ad- 
vantage devote his cultivation will deserve his 
particular consideration. Indian corn, of which | 
have pot a doubt the crops in this part of the 
country may be easily doubled, is a most valuable 
product. -I congratulate the farmers upon the fa- 
vorable prospects, which now present themselves, 
in regard to the cultivation of wheat. The two 
last years have presented extraordinary encourage- 
ment, and by proper management and especially by 
early sowing, success in this cultivation becomes 
highly probable. 

The establishment of extensive manufactories, 
and the introduction of power-looms and spimning- 
Jennies, has nearly destroyed the usual household 
manufactures, and put our other Jennies out of 
employment. Our ears are seldom greeted now- 
a-days in the farmer’s cottage with the flying of 
the shuttle, or the deep base of the spinning wheel. 
We confess that we have looked upon their de- 
parture with a strong feeling of regret ; and deem 
it no small abatement of the advantages, which 
the establishment of extensive manufactures has 
obviously yielded to the country, that it removes 
the daughter from the shelter and security of the 
paternal roof, and places her in a situation, which 
certainly furnishes no means of qualifying her for 
the proper department of woman ; to preside over 
our domestic establishments; to perform her part 
in the joint labors of the household ; and to know 
how and when and where to use, prepare, and to 
apply to the best advantage within doors, the 
products of man’s labor without doors, Many 
occupations of female industry, strictly domestic 
however, of a healthy and agreable nature, are con- 
stantly presenting themselves, so that there is lit- 
tle danger that the race of industrious women, and 
accomplished wives, at least among the country 
girls, will soon be extinct; and the silk culture, fast 
gaining ground among us, promises to furnish an 
unexhausted resource and a_ profitable employ- 
ment of female Jabor, 

1V. A variety of important topics press thetn- 
selves on this occasion upon your attention ; but I 
forbear, having already trespassed too far upon the 
candor of my respected audience. 

Agriculture is a great subject. The first of all 
the arts, it may derive aid from them all. The foun- 
dation of human subsistence, comfort, and enjoy- 
ment, the origin of all wealth, and the basis of com- 
merce and manufactures, it deserves the profound 
attention of enlightened and philanthropic minds. 

That attention it has often and will continue to 
receive. Agriculture is greatly in debt to science. 
Ignorance and prejudice may deny the obligations ; 
but all the great improvements, which have ever 
been made in agriculture, have been effected by 
the inquiries and experiments of men of enlighten- 
ed and active minds, of wealth and public spirit. 





Their cxperiments have been made often at a seri- 
ous expense to themselves, but at a proportionate 
guin to others. They have often been wholly un- 
successful ; but to an art so entirely practical as 
agriculture, it is as important to know what can- 
not, as to determine what can be done. There is 
no prejudice more contemptible and senseless than 
that which prevails against what is called book far- 
ming, and professes to disdain all instruction which 
comes in a printed form. If by book farming be 
meant that a man undertakes to cultivate bis farm 
by mere theory, without any experimental knowl. 
edge or observation, I only say that no such in- 
stances have come within my knowledge ; but if it 
be meant only thatan intelligent man avails him- 
self of the history of agriculture of other men and 
other countries, as far as itis applicable to his own 
condition; and of all the aids which scienee or art, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, anatomy, entomology, 
natural history, natural philosophy, and mechan- 
ics can afford in relation to the subject; and of the 
actual and exaet experiments of other men, faith- 
fully made and fully detailed, 1 am not able to see 
how he could pursue a wiser course, for his own 
interest and success, the general improvement of 
the art, and the benefit of society. 

It is to be hoped that the intellectual improve. 
ment of the agricultural classes, will keep pace 
with that of other classes in our favored commuti- 
ty. In thatimpetuous struggle for advancement in 
knowledge, which is every where hurrying the 
working classes forward, may the farmers neither 
hold back, nor get out of the traces, nor lag behind. 
Their opportunities for improvement are great. 
Books are universally accessible. | Simall associa- 
tions or circles for mutual improvement are highly 
useful as well as agreeable ; and the long evenings 
of winter, instead of being worse than wasted in 
the senseless gossip and idle talk of the shop or 
tavern, affurd most favorable opportunities for use- 
ful reading, for the instruction of our families, and 
the enjoyment of the innocent and delightful ree- 
reations of domestic life. 

The respectable farmer occupies a most impor- 
tant and responsible moral station in the communi- 
ty. Coming in contact with a numerous class of 
young men, whose manners and morals have been 
too often coarse, vulgar, intemperate, and disrepv- 
table, it becomes his duty, and he should deem it 
a great privilege, to exhibit such an example o! 
sobriety, decorum, civil manners, and blameless 
conversation, as can hardly fail to command thet 
respect and to win their esteem. Profaneness, in- 
decency, and intemperance, which have been but 
the too common vices of this class of men, he 
should resolutely expel from his territory ; and 
above all things not countenance them by a dis- 
graceful example. The farming interest is fast 
experiencing the most important benefits of the 
utter disuse of ardent spirit, the complete exor- 
cis of this worst of evil spirits from their premi- 
ses. Many a thrifty farm and many a beautiful 
cottage, the abode of industry, contentment, and 
competence, has been washed away by the bitter 
stream of New England rum; and it has gradually 
undermined the tenement, until, at last, the whole 
inmates have fallen in a common ruin, and have 
floated downwards on acurrent whieh never stops, 
into the dark ocean of infamy and unutterable 
wretchedness. 

Agriculture can never be looked to in this part 
of the country, as a source of wealth. Yet it may 
be made to yield an ample competence ; and sufi 
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cient to satisfy the reasonable demands of a well 
disciplined mind, which has just views of human 
life, and is neither cankered by vice nor intoxica- 
ted by ambition. His gains, the fruits of honest 
industry, made at no man’s expense, and prejudi- 
cing no man’s interest, may be enjoyed with the 
full satisfaction of his own heart and conscience. 
His occupation presents no hazards to his own, or 
his children’s virtue. He has at his command, all 
the means of subsistence and comfort. His abode 
is the calm abode of peace, industry, frugality and 
contentment. His table is spread with the sub- 
stantial fruits of his own Iubor. His clothing is 
gathered from the flocks which he himself feeds ; 
and woven by the industrious hands of the wife 
and children whom he loves, and who love to share 
his labor, he wears it with an honorable and en- 
viable pride. When honor and integrity, kindness 
and piety, shed their combined influence over such 
a habitation, however lowly, humble, secluded, 
weather-beaten, or moss-covered, it presents an 
exainple of substantial independence and domestic 
comfort, which the proudest monarchs of the earth 
may envy. 

The farmer, of all others, should be a man of 
religion, If pious gratitude and confidence, find 
no place in his bosom, his mind must be debased 
by selfishness, and his heart as hard as the stones 
of his fields. ‘* Even the ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib.” How can he then, 
receiving so immediately ashe does from the hand 
of God, the exuberant bounties of his providence, 
be unmindful of the source of all his power, and all 
his blessings ! 

In the wonderful operations of nature constantly 
going on around him, he is compelled to remark 
the wise and ever active providence which sustains 
and directs all things. In the part which he is 
called to perform in these extraordinary and mi- 
raculous processes, he is most forcibly reminded 
of his own dependence. In the abundant fruits 
which crown his labors, and the ample and rich 
provision every where made for the support and 
enjoyment of all the animal creation, he cannotbut 
adore the infinite goodness of the AurHoR and mys- 
terious Preserver of nature. In every depart- 
ment of the wide field in which Gop requires or 
permits him to toil or to partake, as the humble 
co-operator in the labors of the great Huspanpman, 
or the favored recipient of his unrestricted bounty, 
he has constant occasion to regard Him as the great 
object of his reverence, confidence, and love ; of 
his humble and devoted obedience, of his fervent 
and filial gratitude, and to bow down before Him, 
as “all in all.” 
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MR. CARTER’S CULTIVATION OF A PREMIUM 
CROP OF POTATOES. 


To the Committce on Experiments and Agricultural 

Products : 

GentLemen :—In offering a statement of the 
cultivation and product of one acre of Potatoes for 
the premium offered by the Trustees of the Agri- 
cultural Society, I deem it proper in conformity to 
their rules to state that the sward was broken in 
Dec. 1832 (having the summer previous taken from 
the samme about 14 tons English Hay)—in the 
spring of 1833 cross ploughed—then carted on 
40 buck loads or about 16 cords of rich animal 





manure, spread and ploughed in the same, and 
about the first of June after the field had been fur- 
rowed 24 feet apart the seed (consisting of gds 
long reds, 4d blues, 55 bushels) was planted— 
when the plants were all out of the ground the 
field received a first dressing—second ditto when 
the plants were 1 foot in height—The crop har- 
vested Ist November, which was by correct meas- 
urement, 677 bushels on one acre. 
Wicuiam Carrer. 
Fitchburg, November 27, 1833. 


I certify that I assisted in digging and measuring 
the whole crop of potatoes mentioned above, and 
that the amount was as there stated, six hundred 
and seventy-seven bushels. Joun Srickyey. 


Worcester, ss. November 27, 1833. 
Then appeared the above named William Car- 
ter and John Stickney, and severally made oath 
that the above statements and certificates by them 
severally subscribed are true. 
Before me, 
Esenezer Torrey, Just. Peace. 


This is to certify that I, Philip F. Cowdin, being 
sworn Surveyor in the town of Fitchburg in the 
County of Worcester, having measured a piece of 
ground on which Potatoes grew this season, and 
find it to contain one acre and no more, the Land 
of Wm. Carter of Fitchburg, and cultivated by 
himself. Paitie F. Cowpin. 

Fitchburg, November 20, 1833. 





MR. CARTER’S CULTIVATION OF A PREMIUM 
CROP OF BARLEY. 


To the Committee on Agricultural Products and 
Experiments of the Mass. Agr. Society : 

GentTiemen :—In claiming the Premium of- 
fered by the Trustees of the Mass. Agr. Society, I 
take leave to state that the product of 57 bushels 
of barley was grown the past season on the same 
acre which had 691 bushels of Potatoes grown, 
and which obtained your premium in 1832— 
quantity of seed sown, 5 bushels—kind, the com- 
mon 2 rowed—crop harvested last part of July. 

Witiiam Carrer. 


Fitchburg, November 27, 1833. 


I hereby certify that I assisted Mr. William 
Carter in barvesting, threshing and measuring the 
above named crop of Barley, and that the whole 
amount was as there stated, fifty-seven busliels. 

Jonn Smiru. 


Worcester ss. November 27, 1833. 


Then the above named William Carter and John 
Smith, severally made oath that the above state- 
inents by them severally subscribed are true. 

Before me, 
Esenezer Torrey, Just. of Peace. 


* 

This isto certify that I, Philip F. Cowdin, being 
sworn Surveyor in the town of Fitehburg, in Wor- 
cester County, having measured a piece of ground 
on which Barley grew this season, and find it to 
contain one acre and no more. The land is owned 
by William Carter of said Fitchburg, and cultivated 
by himself. Pauw F. Cowpin. 

Fitchburg, November 20, 1833. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the New England Pores. 
CURE FOR THE TOOTH-ACHE, 

Mr. Fessenpen—Sir, We have often seen re- 
cipes in your paper for the tooth-ache, but have 
never seen the one that has often relieved us and 
some of our friends. We burn writing paper on 
pewter, which will produce oil; we absorb the 
same on cotton or lint and apply it to the hollow 
place in the tooth, It has a tendency to kill the 
marrow, of course does not ease it immediately, 
but let it remain fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
apply it afresh a second and even a third time if 
needful. We think the patient will be relieved, if 
uot cured entirely. Care should be taken that the 
oi) be not swallowed or come in contact with the 
other teeth. 











BEST METHOD OF PRESERVING QUINCE. 


Pare and quarter the quince, let the cores and 
parings be boiled in water until soft, then rub 
through a sieve ; let the juice and quince be put 
in a jar and placed in a heated oven and remaia 
until soft, or if you choose in some other veesel 
over a very slow fire that the quarter may not be 
broken. An equal weight of sugar to that of the 
quince shoulé thei be dissolved in a little water, 
and scum ; then put it to the quince and scald for 
a short time, and perhaps in a week scald again, 
If molasses be used, perhaps half a pint to 13 Ib. 
of quince would be a suitable proportion for sauce. 
Done in this way the quince will not be hard, but 
may be cut with a tea-spoon, 

Sir, if you think either of the above, or both, 
worthy an insertion in your paper, you will gratify 

A Femace Frienp. 
Se 





RICE MILL. 

Among the inventions aud improvements of the 
age, the patent Rice Mill is destined to take an im- 
portant rank, whether it be considered as a labor 
saving machine, or as a means of giving increased 
value to an article of food. This Mill was invent 
ed and patented by a gentleman of Northamptom 
Jobn Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, has recently ereet- 
ed one at Sonth Boston, which is now in operation, 
and completely justifies the expectations of the pro- 
prietor. The process of hulling and cleansing Riee, 
as practised in the rice-growing regions, has eb 
ways been expensive, troublesome, and tmperfeet. 
It is performed at Mr. Prince’s Mill with great re 
pidity, and to a degree of perfection that will ew 
tablish the value of the article beyond comparison, 
above that cleansed in the ordinary way. The me- 
chinery is moved by steam power. The grain is 
placed in the mill in its rough state, and passes 
through the various stages of the hulling and cleans 
ing process, from hopper to hopper, without the im 
tervention of manual labor of any sort, till it is defie- 
ered inits most perfect condition, fit for use. There 
is a separate mill for grinding the grain into flour. 
We understand that the patentee has erected, er 

is about erecting, one of his mills at Wilmington, 
and another at Charleston, There is no doubt that 
it will speedily supersede the present mode of pre- 
paring rice for the market, which is by pounding. 
When it is considered that rice furnishes net 
merely a cheap and wholesome food, but enters 
into the composition of many of the luxuries of the 
table as a principal ingredient, this improvement 
must be viewed as one of great importance, and the 
enterprising proprietor of the mill at 8. Boston may 





claim consideration as a public benefactor.— B.Com. 
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SUGAR FROM BEETS. 

A writer in Goodsell’s Farmer, who has been 
engaged in constructing machinery for the manu- 
facture of this sugar in Europe, propeses to com- 
mence business at Rochester. He makes the fol- 
lowing calculation : 

Cost of producing an acre, $20 00 











Cost of manufacturing do., 40 00 
— 60 00 
Amount of sugar produced, 151 20 
Value of pulp remaining, 6 00 
é 157 20 
Nett profit per acre, $97 20 





RECIPES IN DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 

Baked Beefsteak Pudding.—Make a batter of 
milk, two eggs, and flour, or which is much bet- 
ter, of potatoes boiled and rubbed through a colan- 
der. Laya little of the batter at the bottom of the 
dish, have the beef cut in thin slices and divided 
im pieces three inches long and well fried in butter, 
and seasoned to your taste ; place them in the dish, 
and pour the remainder of the batter over them, 
and bake in an oven. 

Padovies.—Shred rare done cold beef, with a 
little fat ; season with pepper, salt, and if preferred 
a little onion. Make a plain paste of flour, roll it 
thin, and cut in shape of an apple puff ; fill it with 
the shred beef, pinch the edges and fry brown. 
The paste should be made with a small quantity of 
butter, eggs and milk. 

Becf Cakes—Make fine some beef that is rare 
done, with a little fat bacon; season with pepper 
and salt, and otherwise as preferred ; mix well and 
make into small cakes three inches long, and half 
as wide and thick, and fry them a light brown, 
and serve with gravy.—.Vorthern Farmer. 

Dressing Meats.—‘* Wash all meats before you 
dress; if for boiling, the color will be better for 
soaking ; if for roasting, dry it. Boiling in a well 
flavored cloth, will improve much the appearance. 
The pot should be skimmed the moment it boils, 
otherwise the meat will have a foul appearance. 

*¢ The boiler and all utensils should be kept deli- 
eately clean; they will otherwise communicate a 
bad flavor to the meat. 

*¢ Meat should be boiled slow, or it will be hard; 
weigh the joint, and allow a quarter of an hour to 
each pound, and about twenty minutes over.” 

If you have a greater quantity of cheeses in the 
house than is likely to be soon used, cover them 
carefully with paper, fastened on with flour paste, 
so as to exclude the air, In this way they may be 
kept from insects for years. ‘They should be kept 
in a dry cool place. 

Woollens should be washed in very hot suds 
and hot rinsed. Luke-warm water shrinks them. 

Suet and lard keep better in tin than in earthen 
vessels, 

Suet keeps good all the year round if chopped 
and packed down in a stone jar, covered with mo- 
lasses. 

See that the beef and pork are always under 
brine; aud that the brine is sweet and clean.— 
Gen. Farmer. 





AN OLD LADY. 

Tue Troy press, giving the account of the age 
of » Dutch lady in that city, who is now one hun- 
dred and two years of age, and who walked four- 
teen miles last summer in less than nine hours, 
says, ‘‘ her chief diet through life has been sour- 
krout, Dutch pop and brown bread. She chopped 


and hacked her own fire-wood if the men were not 
at home.” 





From the Farmer’s Register. 
LUCERN. 

My experience with Lucern has been very sat- 
isfactory. Ihave cultivated it six years, and con- 
sider it one of the most valuable grasses known : 
its yield is immense, and is preferred by stock to 
almost any other green, or in the form of hay. I 
cut it five times a year, and get as much from each 
cutting as if it were repeated but twice or three 
times: for soiling therefore, it is invaluable. 1 
usually sow it in drills three feet apart: this ena- 
bles me to cultivate a cleansing crop between them, 
so that in working one I work the other, which is 
absolutely necessary, as without it the Lucern is 
soon overrun, and destroyed by the native grass. 
This appears almost a paradox in vegetable physi- 
ology, considering the great depth (5 or 10 feet) 
to which the tap root of the Lucern has been 
traced in pursuit of water. I this year raised a 
crop of mangel wurtzel between my rows, with as 
little inconvenience as I could have eultivated 
either separately. 

The Lucern is a very hardy plant, and resists 
heat and cold better than any other grass with 
which Tam acquainted. It grows luxuriantly at 
this place in the sand fertilized with stable manure, 
without the addition of a particle of clay or veg- 
etable mould. It will also grow on a stiff soil, 
but alight loam is best adapted to it. In Februa- 
ry 1832, the weather mild and open, I drilled a 
small lot of rather stiff, shelly land with Lucern; 
it came up beautifully in eight or ten days. Every 
body here recolleets the extreme cold weather we 
had the March following:—I gave up my Lucern 
as lost; but I don’t believe I lost a single plant. 
It continued green the whole time, and I cut three 
crops from it the first year. 

I have made but one experiment in sowing Lu- 
cern broad cast: it did not succeed, and may have 
proceeded from the imperfect preparation of the 
land: but I rather think the drill system will be 
found to be the best in the end. 

Rospert ARCHER. 





CLOVER HAY FOR STOCK. 


Frienp Goopsett—Believing that most of the 
subscribers to the Genesee Farmer keep milch 
cows, and also have their particular mode of feed- 
ing them, 1 wish to state a few facts, that have 
come under my observation. Most farmers that ] 
have conversed with on the subject, give a prefer- 
ence to low land hay, with a considerable inixture 
of red top, for their stock, to clover and timothy. 
In the course of the past fall and present winter, 


1 have fed my cow on the two different sorts of 


hay, with a peck of bran night and morning. 
While feeding the low Jand hay, which was cut in 
season, the quantity of milk per day was four 
quarts. Having occasion to get a further supply, 
I have fed my cow on this hay for eight days, giv- 
ing her the same quantity of bran as before, and 
now get five quarts per day, of an improved qual- 
ity and flavor. Amos Dean. 

Rochester, 2 mo. 12, 1832. 

Note—The above communication is well worth 
a careful perusal by every farmer. We have 
ever contended that timothy was altogether the best 
grass to cultivate for stock upon lands sufficiently 
dry to produce it. There will several inquiries 





spring from the above. Was it the clover which 








yp 
caused the increase ? or was it the timothy ? or was 
it in consequence of both having been salted when 
put up? It is not difficult to combine all these 
together, if their several valuable qualities are in- 
creased.— Ed. Genesee Farmer. 





From the Maine Farmer, 
BURNT TONGUE. 

Tuts disease which we mentioned in our last, 
and for which we gave recipes, has become very 
prevalent in this and some other sections of the 
State. It is undoubtedly an epidemic, as it attacks 
those which have not been near or exposed to those 
suffering with it. Hogs, horses, and cows, all haye 
it. 

At first it appears like a blister upon the tongue 
or in black patches upon the lips. The animals 
appear sluggish, drool and eat hay with difficulty ; 
sometimes they refuse all nourishment, and seem 
averse to drinking. Water, whether cold or warm 
when drank, brings on an ague fit, and they trem- 
ble, and shiver exceedingly. Some of the horses 
have been attacked in the feet. A swelling and 
eruption commences at the top of the hoof, accom- 
panied with evident pain and soreness. 

We have treated one case of this kind success. 
fully by washing the feet with warm soap suds— 
then by a weak solution of chloride of lime, and a 
bandage soaked in pigs’ foot oil. A very weak 
solution of oil of vitriol, used as a wash, has been 
successful in those eases where it has been tried. 
Physic of some nature should be freely used. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 

SIMPLE REMEDY FOR A CATARRH OR COLD. 

I wave at various times within the last seven 
years been suddenly relieved from catarrl in its 
incipient stages, by drinking early in the morning, 
or at bed-time, a pint or more of cold water. Dur- 
ing periods of three or four days, the symptoms,— 
such as increased sensibility to cold, lassitude, and 
defluxions from the nose,—have in various in- 
stances recurred in the mornings and evenings, 
but on taking the draught I have generally found 
myself better ; and sometimes two or three draughts 
have been sufficient to effect a cure. Four days 
ago, a catarrh commenced ; only simple cold water 
was employed as a remedy; 1 went out in the 
wind ag usual; and last evening, finding myself 
free from disease, I discontinued the medicine. 

To drink a large cup of cold water, when we 
are not prompted by thirst, is not very pleasant; 
but like other physic, it may be readily taken. 1 
have found it invariably to increase the perspiration. 
With regard to its use in the latter stages of ca- 
tarrh, 1 have no testimony to offer. VERITAS. 





CHILBLAINS. 

TuEse troublesome attendants of the winter sea- 
son sometimes assume the appearance of a danger- 
ous and painful disease, especially when the skin 
breaks, and ulceration ensues, a state in which it is 
not easily curable. ‘The Medical Journal however 
remarks, that **a very large proportion of the cases 
of chilblain attract sufficient notice at an earlier pe- 
riod of their progress, and when the skin is yet 
unbroken. All these cases require is a covering of 
gold beaters’ skin, and a loose shoe. After soaking 
the feet in warm water, let the heels or other parts 
affected be well covered with the article, and in 4 
few days the irritation will subside, in a vast pro- 
portion of cases, if not all. Simple as the remedy 
is, it will be found more effectual than all the plas- 
ters and washes of the pharmacopaia,” 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
GAMA GRASS. 

PLanTERs in the southern states for several years 
past have been turning their attention to the culture 
of a native grass which promises great advantage. 
It is said tv have been ‘first found in the south- 
west [from Mobile] and principally through the 
provinces of South America, where it is called by 
the Spaniards the Gama Grass.” Dr. Hardeman 
of Missouri appears to have been the first cultiva- 
tor of this plant in the United States; but whether 
he found the seed there, or procured it from the 
Spaniards, I have no evidence to show. It is cer- 


tain however, that it is a native of various parts of 


the Union. Along the sea coast it has been found 
as far north as Connecticut; and in the interior on 
the Schuylkill 25 miles above Philadelphia, where 
I presume I have also seen it growing. 

This grass has been long known to botanists 
under the name of T'ripsacum dactyloids and Trip- 
sacum monostachyon, which are found however, to 
be only varieties of the same species ; but the 
knowledge that it was worthy of cultivation ap- 
pears to have been derived from the Spanish 
Americans. One writer in North Carolina says, 
«‘T have had it in view as worthy the farmer’s no- 
tice, these twenty years ;” and another observes, 
that *‘ unless lands are enclosed, the grazing tribe 
will not permit it to rise into notice.” 

From the following remarks of H. B. Croom, a 
distinguished botanist of Newbern, N.C. we may 
understand something of the situation of our breth- 
ren of the South—* while the northern and west- 
ern portions of our country are provided with a 
variety of valuable grasses, suited to their climate 
and soils, the alluvial [?] portions of the southern 
states are entirely destitute of these useful auxilia- 
ries; fur I believe that neither clover, timothy, 
herd’s grass, orchard grass, nor any of those 
grasses derived from northern climates, have proy- 
ed, nor ever will prove extensively beneficial. 
The consequence is that throughout this extensive 
portion of country no hay ts made; and the only 
native produce relied on as provender for horses 
and other cattle, is, the dried blades of Indian corn. 
Hence the planter’s [live] stock is generally stinted 
during the winter, and the products of his dairy 
rendered extremely meagre: butter, cheese, and 
even hay, are exported from the north.” 

A grass that will more than place them on an 
equality with us, must therefore be of immense 
importanee. The same writer continues: * The 
zealous advocates of this grass have assured us 


that it will yield from seventy to ninety tons of 
green hay, or from twenty to thirty tons of 


cured hay to the acre. But if there should be any 
exaggeration in this, we may reduce the estimate 
one half, and the produce will still remain ample 
enough to make its cultivation highly profitable. 
Ten tons of cured hay is equivalent to twenty-five 
ordinary stacks of our fodder, and thus the product 
of five acres of Gama grass, would equal one hun- 
dred and twenty-five stacks of corn fodder, which 


is more than is obtained from three hundred acres of 


corn on common soils.” 

N. Herbemont of Columbia in South Carolina, 
well known as a valuable and scientific corres- 
pondent of the American Farmer, says, ‘* The hay, 
Ihave no doubt will be found excellent. As to 
the amount of produce, it is most probable that in 
the account which I have seen, stating that it 
would be about ‘three hundred thousand pounds 
of grass to the acre,’ the person who made it was 





rather too sanguine; but there can be no doubt of 


its being the most productive and easy cultivated 
grass ever tried in this country.” 

Wm. B. Meares of Sampson county in North 
Carolina, says, ** Mr. Magoffin informs us he has 
actually made at the rate of ninety tons of green 
hay per acre in one year—equal to between twenty 
and thirty tons of cured hay. Dr. Hardeman states 
that a single root, covering a circle, the diameter 
of which was two feet, yielded at one cutting fifty- 
two pounds of green hay, which when dried 
weighed twenty pounds ; and consequently that an 
acre of ground filled with roots equally productive, 
would yield more than two hundred and seventy 
tons of hay. However exorbitant these accounts 
inay appear at first, the high standing of these 
gentlemen leaves no room to doubt their accuracy. 
My own experiments induced me to believe that 
under circumstances ip all regards favorable, they 
may be realized.” 

The following extracts are descriptive of the 
habits of this grass:— They came up in a few 
days,” says J. Magoffin, ‘and appeared in the 
form of young oats.” He transplanted them, and 
adds: ‘The rapidity of their growth astonished 
me, and I found by September each plant a bunch 
of fine blades—three and a half or four feet high” 
—it was “‘a mass of blades rising from the roots, 
almost perpendicular, exhibiting a most beautiful 
appearance of vegetable luxuriance.”—* The leaves 
previous to flowering all issue from the same root, 
—ure of a deep green color, from two to three 
feet long, and from one to an inch and a half wide, 
shaped like a blade of fodder.”—* The flodder 
stems shoot up from different parts of the bunch, 
and grow from three to seven feet high.” —« When 
the seed is ripening on the end of the seed stalk, 
six to eight feet high, the mass of leaves appear to 
undergo no change” [but continue green. } 

To show the rapidity of its growth, I make the 
extracts that follow: A leaf, the growth of twelve 
days, was sent to the Editor of the American Far- 
mer, who says, “The blade of Gama grass en- 
closed in the letter measures thirty-two and a half 
inches in length.” J. Magofiin remarks, ** When 
all surrounding vegetation was literally burnt up 
[this grass] was green and flourishing ; and during 
the month of July it grew forty-three inches.”— 
“It was cut on the first day of every month, 
ranging from three and a half to four and a half 
feet in height.” It grows well in both sandy and 
clayed. soils, 

In regard to its nutritious qualities the following 
testimony is selected: ‘ Its taste resembles young 
corn blades—a taste of all others the most agreea- 
ble to animals. I found every thing was prodi- 
giously fond of it, especially horses and cattle. A 
distinguished farmer and iron-master, found on 
trial that his mules performed their work with 
plenty of this grass and salt, rendering the addi- 
tion of corn unnecessary.—** When made into hay, 
it becomes of a singular agreeable flavor.”—* I 
have fairly tested its value in milk and butter. J 
cut at fifteen days growth, when it exhibits pecul- 
iar delicacy, and fed two cows, and perfectly in 
recollection of the fine butter of the Philadelphia 
Jersey market, I am assured it exceeds for delicacy 
the production of clover pastures, and is fully equal 
in that richness peculiar to the fine butter of that 
market-house. This I had been informed would 


be the case, by a Spanish gentleman, a native of 


those provinces of South America in which it 
abounds, and where it is so -highly valued for its 





———EEEEEEE ——— 
extraordinary nutritive properties in the support of 
the horse, mule and ox.” 

To the kindness of Thomas §. Pleasants, of 
Beaverdam in Virginia, I am indebted for a small 
packet of seed, and I hope to be able to give ita 
fair trial in this northern climate. ‘It is proba- 
ble,” says H. B. Croom, “that this is one of the 
few valuable grasses that adapt themselves to every 
climate and every soil.” D. T. 

Greatfield, Cayuga Co. 12 mo, 21, 1833. 





From the New York Farmer. 
CULTIVATION OF PEACH TREES. 

Peacu trees may be preserved by good man- 
agement, twenty, and probably forty or fifty years. 
They are destroyed from north latitude forty to 
thirty-six degrees, by a worm which feeds on the 
inner bark of the tree, at its root. This worm is 
said to be the offspring of a fly of the wasp kind, 
which deposits its eggs in the bark of the root of 
the tree, while it is young and tender. The rem- 
edy consists in searching for the openings in the 
bark at the root, and taking them out. If this op- 
eration is repeated three or four springs, the worm 
never after can make a Jodgment there. The 
bark of the tree by this time becomes so hard, 
that the fly cannot make the puncture, in order to 
deposit the egg, or if deposited it perishes. After 
the worm is cut out in the spring, draw the earth 
up around the body six or eight inches above the 
other ground, 

Of all the fruit trees produced in this climate, 
none bears pruning so freely as the peach; indeed, 
it should be treated very much as the vine is. All 
those branches which have borne fruit should be 
cut out, if there is young wood to supply their pla- 
ces. Proof—take a limb which has borne two or 
three crops of fruit, and notice its produce ; take 
another on the same tree, which has never borne 
at all, and the fruit on this last will be twice the 
size of the former, fairer, and less liable to rot. In 
pruning, the branches should be taken or cut out 
of the middle of the tree: thus giving more air 
and sun to the fruit on the outer limbs, 

The peach tree produces best fruit when the 
ground is not stirred about it when the fruit is on, 
When it has no fruit, it should be cultivated as 
rarefully as a cabbage, or any other plant. 

The above comprises the most important points 
in the rearing of peach trees, and good fruit; if 
attended to, I have never known them to fail,— 
and my experience has not been very limited. 

I repeat what may, perhaps, be doubted; that 
the peach tree, if the worm is kept out of the root, 
will live, at least, twenty years; and that this may 
certainly be done by attacking them the first year 
of its growth, and continuing to extract them for 
three or four years in succession, not forgetting to 
draw the earth up as directed. Straw, chips, or 
trash of any kind, serve the purpose just as well, 

Very respectfully, yours, &e. R. IL B. 

Washington City, Nov. 26, 1853. 

BLACK TONGUE. 

A person who has bad much experience in the 
care of horses informs us that he has found Sweet 
Oil (Oil of Olives) an infallible remedy for this 
loathsome and dangerous disorder—He raises the 
horse’s mouth by the bit, and then turns the oil 
from a bottle into the mouth till he swallows. In 
this way he administers it twice or three times a 
day.— Worcester Spy. 
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EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 
Brighton, January 27th, 1834. 


Thomas G. Fessenpen, Esg.—Dear Sir, You 
will doubtless recollect that in May last you gave 
me fifteen Foxite potatoes to plant, observing they 
were sent you as a superior kind of the early po- 
tatoes, and you had only left at your office those 
you gave me, which you thought rather smaller 
than the average of those sent you. I planted 
them on the 23d of May in good loamy soil, mak- 


ing ten hills; into each hill I had a shovelfull of 


good but coarse barn yard manure, well mixed 
with the earth at bottom of hills, and after divid- 
ing the potatoes, cutting them as nearly in halves 
as could be done and not touch the eyes; the 
ten hills were planted with three halves in each 
hill, and hoed through the season so as to keep 
the ground light and free from weeds. On the 
18th of October (the tops having been dead for a 
mouth or more) they were dug, and produced 
three hundred and four potatoes, measuring one 
peck and a half good measure, They were nearly 
of an equal size, but I thought rather smaller than 
the seed you gave me. I have preserved them all 
for planting another season. I was disappointed 
in not having a greater yield; but with me the 
last season potatoes were generally of a good qual- 
ity, but the quantity less than usual, owing proba- 
bly to the long spell of dry weather after the tubers 
began to form. 

On the 19th April last, John Prince, Esq. sent 
me six quarts of spring wheat, which he received 
from a friend in Halifax as a superior kind of 
spring wheat—and wished me to make trial of it. 
I prepared a small piece of ground which [thought 
favorable for wheat, being a light but naturally 
rich and deep loam; it was lightly manured, not 
more than at the rate of eight loads to the acre, 
of manure from the barn cellar; the ground 
ploughed and harrowed so as to be mellow and 
fine, then sowed the wheat in rows, struck out by 
a light plough fifteen inches apart. It came up 
well, and soon spread so much that it could not 
be hoed but once, after running a very small 
plough through the centre of the rows; the plough 
had double mould boards. The wheat soon cov- 
ered the ground, and was sown too thick as ap- 
peared very evident; it was also sowed too late, 
and was ou that account more affected by the dry 
spell which came on when the heads began to 
form, and continued till it was fit to reap, and 1 
think the ripening was accelerated by the dry 
weather ; it was reaped July 26th, threshed and 
cleaned the 2d of August, and ineasured one bushel 
and thirty quarts. It was so dry when reaped, 
and threshed, that I think had it been reaped one 
week sooner it would have produced full two 
bushels; the kernel was larger and whiter than 
that of the Gilman spring wheat which I raised 
the same season. I have kept the wheat for seed. 


On the 26th June last, I received from Thomas 
Nutall, Esq. Curator of the Botanic Garden, who 
had a day or two previous returned from England, 
two potatoes, accompanied by a note in which he 
says, that they are called the Black Apple Potato, 
which are in high estimation in Ireland, keeping 
perfectly well and retaining their flavor and meali- 
ness till after the potatoes planted the season after 
(they the Black apple), had come to maturity, and 





dug. Mr. Nutall received a very few of the pota- 
toes from a gentleman passenger in the ship with 
him, who procured them in Ireland to cultivate on 
his farm in one of the middle States. A trial was 
made of a few on board the shipa few days before 
she arrived in Boston, and they were pronounced 
superior to those used on the passage on board the 
ship, although they had been thought of an excel- 
lent quality. I have a man who has hved with 
me several years, a son of Erin and quite an ob- 
serving and intelligent man, who on being shown 
the two potatoes without any intimation whence 
they came from, or any one particular in relation 
to them, expressed much pleasure that I had got 
some Black Apples, and of himself gave them all 
the good qualities Mr. Nutall had mentioned in his 
note, observed he was well acquainted with them, 
and no one who loved potatoes and ‘cultivated 
vegetables should be without them, as it would 
enable him to have the best of potatoes the year 
round. I planted the two potatoes the day I re- 
ceived them, June 26th, cut the eyes from them, 
making thirteen in number, and placed them in 
three hills, four in each of two hills and five in 
the third. The two potatoes weighed half a pound. 
I thought them very heavy for the size, and ap- 
peared hard and firm, as much so as potatoes 
when dug in the fall, no appearance of sprouting. 
A shovelfull of coarse manure was put in each 
hill, the soil favorable for potatoes, except that it 
had been too long under cultivation being a vacant 
place in my nursery from which trees had been 
removed in the spring preceding.—I have thought 
that grass land newly turned up, was fur better for 
potatoes, corn and many other vegetables, not 
only tending to increase the quantity, but giving a 
different and better flavor to potatoes, melons, tur- 
nips, &c. The weather had become very dry at 
the time of planting the two potatoes, and I had 
occasion to use the water-pot very often after 
stirring the earth, which was done every week. 
The vines grew luxuriantly and continued growing 
till eut down by a bard frost. On the 18th of Oc- 
tober the potatoes were dug, and from the three 
hills, obtained 30 small potatoes that did not ap- 
pear to be half grown ; they weighed four pounds 
one oz. and [ have put them by carefully in a cool 
cellar, to plant next season. 

I had intended to have given you the produce 
of a small field of corn in 1832 and 1833, which 
was thought very fine by many farmers who ex- 
amined the fields, and [ thought myself when 
growing, and when ripe it appeared equal cer- 
tainly, if not superior to any I had met with in 
both seasons in this vicinity, or in an easterly di- 
rection for forty miles, The ground was carefully 
measured, the corn gathered and measured as | 
thought accurately, but the result was so short of 
the quantity raised far and near that I felt afraid 
to mention it to you, and must think I have de- 
ceived myself and have not the art of raising corn 
in the best manner, forming my opinion from the 
enormous crops which yearly are stated in the 
newspapers that give information on Agricultural 
subjects. I allude particularly to field corn, not 
small patches in gardens and on favorite spots to 
which unceasing labor is bestowed, an amount of 
labor if applied by a farmer to his corn field at 
the rate of labor for years past would indeed re- 
quire a great crop to pay the expenses of cultiva- 
tion, and have enough left to encourage him to go 
on. I cannot but suppose that such crops are 
raised as meet the public eye ; but I wish you who 


have always been friendly to me, to inform me 
what besides good deep and frequent ploughing, 
manuring in the hole with a large shovelfull of 
good manure, or dividing the quantity of manure, 
spreading and ploughing in one half, weeding 
early, ashing the corn at the two first weedings, 
and half hilling and hilling at the two last hoeings, 
first selecting the best of seed corn, and the kernels 
five in number placed carefully forming a square 
each kernel four inches apart and one in the cen- 
tre—you will oblige me by saying what further is 
required to obtain one hundred bushels to the 
acre. 

I beg of you to be particular in giving me the 
information requested, and am with sentiments of 
regard, yours respectfully, 

Goruam Parsons. 


By tHe Epistor. We are happy to perceive 
that our respectable correspondent is disposed to 
promote the cause of husbandry by that great 
source of improvement, experiment. An able writer 
on agriculture says, “If improvements be wished 
for, experiments should be carefully recorded. If 
this be neglected, husbandry must be expected to 
remain in its present low state. For want of such 
records, a good deal of useful knowledge has been 
already lost. Though many have made experi- 
ments, by which they have satisfied themselves, 
but few have recorded them. The experimenters 
themselves have forgotten them, to such a degree, 
that they are apt to misrepresent them, when they 
attempt to relate them. And too many suffer 
useful discoveries to die with them.”* 

We aspire to nothing more than the privilege 
of printing and publishing records of experiments 
made by experienced and scientific cultivators, like 
our friend to whom we are indebted for the above 
communication ; but if we cap in any degree pro- 
mote the great cause of agricultural improvement 
by hints derived either from reading or observa- 
tion, we shall contribute our mite with alacrity. 

The ‘ Foxite potatoes” mentioned by Mr. Par- 
sons, were received from Mr. Benjamin Cooper, of 
Camden, New Jersey, and were part of a barrel 
which that gentleman was so good as to send asa 
a present, and were distributed in small parcels 
among such cultivators as were inclined to propa- 
gate them. They were originally from England. 
Mr. Cooper stated, in substance, that about twenty 
years since he obtained a few, and planted them, 
and has continued to do so from that period to the 
present time without a change of seed, and they 
are still as good and productive as they were at 
first. ‘* But I am always careful not to make use 
of the best for cooking or sale and plant the refuse. 
| When this is done, I do not marvel at the common 
|complaint of seeds degenerating. It is a good 
practice, and should be done every few years, to 
be careful when the crop is gathering, when a 
large number of good sized fair potatoes are at- 
tached to a stalk to put them by, and plant them 
for seed.”} 

With regard to the Black Apple Potato, we can 
only say that we feel much interest in the success 
of an experiment, which bids fair to be instru- 
mental in giving us a new and valuable variety of 
that excellent root. We cannot find, in any of our 
books, any notices of a variety of the potato with 
thatname. Loudon, however, mentions the ‘Black 
skin, mealy, white and good ;” and the ‘‘Red apple, 





* Deane’s New England Farmer. 
4 See N. E. Farmer, vol. xi. p. 273. 
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mealy, keeps the longest of any.” This last, per- 
haps may be identical with the Black apple of Mr. 
Nutall, and the former a near relation, But we 
find it necessary to postpone to our next some fur- 
ther remarks on subjects suggested by Mr. Parsons’ 
experiments. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A short Passage—The packet ship Napoleon, Capt. 
Smith, sailed from New York on the 8th of November, 
and arrived at Liverpool on the 25th of November, after 
a run of only sixteen days from dock to dock.—Balt. pa 

Mammoth Hog.—A hog, weighing about 1300 pounds, 
9 feet long, 7 feet 3 inches in circumference, is adver- 
tised to be shot for in York County, Penn. 

Large Calf.—A full blooded bull calf of the Durham 
breed, raised by Samuel Look, in this city, short of 11 
months old, weighed, a few days since, 775 lbs. by the 
scales. 
ever raised in this section of the State. 
duce an equa! ?—Lancaster Penn. 

Weather. In December, we were scarcely reminded 
by the temperature of the atmosphere, that we were in 
the midst of winter. Jan. lst, snow fell sufficient to cov- 
er the ground, and the weather suddenly became intense- 
ly cold, and so continued for several days. On the 5th, 
the thermometer stood at 18 below zero, at sunrise. The 


Who can pro- 





oldest settlers say they never knew it so cold in Illinois. 
We have already verged again into open spring; the 
sun is as pleasant as in May, and water is running in 
the streets —J/l. Intel. 

Colder Still. At Jacksonville, Illinois, according to 
the Patriot, the cold on the 4th of Jan. was so intense, 
that the thermometer stood at 26, and on the 5th at 28 
degrees below zero. 

In the Niagara Courier a notice is given of an intend- 
ed “ general wolf hunt.’’ The arrangements seem to be 
conducted with true military precision—marshals are 
appointed, and the line to be pursued by each company, 
distinctly marked out. 











| 





GRASS SEEDS. 

20 Casxs of Superior NorTHERN CrLover ; 200 Bush- 
els Timotuy or Herps Grass, for Sale, Wholesale and 
Retail. Now isan excellent opportunity for Merchants and 
Traders to obtain their spring.supply—being low, will be sold 
for Cash only. 

Gero. C. Barrett, New-England Seed Store, 
North Market Street, Boston. 





BIRD SEEDS. 
Just received a fresh supply of Canary, [lemp, Millet, Maw 
and Rape Seeds. 





GARDEN SEEDS. 

200 Boxes of Assorted GARDEN SeeEps for Traders, 
papered up in small papers at 6 ets. each, for retailing, and 
warranted of best quality and vitality. 

For Sale at the Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 53 North Market Street. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. XCIX. 

For October 1833—Containing The Bridgewater Treatises ; 
Madden on the Infirmities of Genius ; Cunningham's Lives of 
the Paimters; Life and Posthumous Works of Archdeacon 
Coxe ; Surveys of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar; Great 
Britain in 1833; Grimm on the Indo-European Languages ; 
The Duchess of Berri in La Vendee ; Bergami et la d’ Anglis- 
terre ; The Reform Ministry and Parliament. Just published 
by LILLY, WAIT & CO. “eb. 12. 


BULL FOR SALE. 

A first rate Durham Short Horned Bull, bred by the late 
Thomas Williams, of Noddle’s Island—three years old. Got 
by Cicero, dam an imported Cow. Cicero by Col. Jaques’s 
imported Bull Coelebs. Enquire of G. C. Barrett, at this 
office. Feb. 1 











NOTICE. 

A young man, 25 years of age, bred a farmer, and 1s capable 
of overseeing and laboring on a Farm, wishes for employment 
in the above business. etters post paid, and addressed to 
Moses Field, Northfield, Mass., will be attended to. Testimo- 
nials of good moral character and ability, can be given if ne- 

3t Jan. 29. 


eessary. 


This is believed to be the largest and best calf 








BRIGHTON CATTLE FAIR HOTEL. 

THE subscriber has taken a lease of the Brighton Cattle 
Fair Hotel, and has conditioned in his lease from the Directors 
approved at a meeting of the corporation, to use his best exer- 
tions to keep an orderly, well provided, and well attended House 
of Entertainment tor Public Accomm@lation. He feels no dis- 
position to interlere with the rights of any men or body of men 
associated for the purpose of drawing custom from this estab- 
lishment, built, as he is informed, for the purpose of accommo- 
dating the public, particularly the Drovers and Dealers at this 
market, who have frequented it for many years past. But he 
will pledge himself to the former customers, to the present cus- 
tomers, and to all who may hereafter favor him with their pat- 
ronage, to endeavor, so far as in his power, to deserve it, by 
constant and unremitted attention on fs part, the only means 
he has to obtain and secure it.—Those persous throughout the 
Commonwealth, and in the neighboring and other States in the 
Union, and all whose business leads them to Brighton, are re- 
quested to make favorable notice of this advertisement, and 
oblige their obedient servant, Z. B. PORTER. 

({L7” Gentlemen and parties from the city will also find good 
accommodations, and every thing usually found in an estab- 
lishment of this kind 


Brighton Cattle Fair Hotel, Feb. 5, 1834. tf 





BLACK SEA SPRING WHEAT. 

For Sale at the Seed Store of Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, North 
Market Street, Boston. As this variety of Wheat produced the 
past season 55 bushels to the acre on the Farm of the subscriber 
and its flour being of a very superior quality, he deems any oth- 
er recominendation unnecessary. 

t PAYSON WILLIAMS. 
Fitchburg, Jan. 22, 1834. 





WANTED. 
A faithful young man (unmarried) who can come well rec- 
ommended, to take the work of the Farm and Garden of a 
small family. Apply at this office. 





SITUATION WANTED BY A GARDENER. 
A young man, who is perfectly conversant with each de- 
partment of his business, and can produce satisfactory recom- 
mendations. Any commands addressed to A. B. and left at 
the office of this paper will be promptly attended to. 
Jan. 29. tf 





TO BE LET 

THE whole, or partof a Farm, in the vicinity of Boston, 
containing about 95 acres of good land, with a convenient 
House, Barn, and out houses—of which possession may be had 
on the Ist of April next—Provided application is made by a 
capable, steady and industrious man, of good moral character, 
and who has veen educated in the business of Farming, and 
who will produce a good recommendation of such qualifica 
tions—and none other need apply. 

For further information, enquire of the proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the New-England Farmer, at his Office, Nos. 51 & 
52, North Market Street, Boston. 





COTTON GOODS 
-AT REDUCED PRICES. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, 414 Washington st. (Sonth 
End.) offers for sale, the largest assortment of CO''TON 
GOODS, to be found in any retail store in the city, at very re- 
duced prices, viz. 


10 cases of Colors rich dark Cahicoes, at 124 cts 
10 “ Light, smal) figured “ 24“ 
3 « do do do Plaid “ 1 * 
5 ‘ Various patterns, “ 6d 

1 “ Furniture Patch Is 

1 ac “ ““ Ud 

4 bales 3-4 Unbleached Cottons, 44 cts 
> * 24 “ “ 6d 

8 “ 9.8 es és 10 cts. 
8 “ 9-8 Newmarket, manufactured of warp and 

very stout, for shirting, 124, cts. 

2 cases 5-4 Bleached Cotton, 124“ 
1 ‘ Hamilton Long Cloth, 20 

2 “ Fine drest 9-8 Cotton, Is 

3 “ do and stout, 4-4 do 124 cts. 
10 “ 9-8 do lo 
4“ 93-4 do 6d 

s “* 34 do 44 cts 
1 bale Bleached Cotton Flannel, 6 « 
1 ““ ae “a “ 10 

1 “a “cc “ ““c 7-8 1?) ‘ 
: * o - “ very fine 4-4 Is 


Bleached and Unbleached American Jeans. 
ALso—A large assortment of Flannels, from one shilling to 
one dollar per yard. 


Black and Colored Bombazetts, at 123 cts. 
Camblet and Plaid do 123 “ 
or ae 


Yellow, Green and Scarlet Moreens, 
3-4 and 6-4 English Merino, superior fabrie and desirable 
colors—A large variety of superior fabric and low priced, mix- 
ed, &c.—Cassimeres—Brown Linen—4-4 Irish White, and 5-4 
Linen Sheeting—Long Lawn, &c.—3-4 and 4-4 Col’d and 4-4 





and 6-4 plain Hair, Cord and Cheek, and Plain Cambrics. 
tf Feb. 5. 









































PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
a ——— === 
FROM ro 
ApPLes,early, . .. +. + « « » barrel 1 50, 2 06 
BRANS,Whie,. . .. + « « © | Omen 1,12) 1,37 
BreEF,mess,(mew) . . . . . ~ | barrel | 10 50 
ns 2 8 % ie se 
ara ee : os 6 50) 6 75 
BrEEswax, (American) ; pound 18 2 
Burren, inspected, No.1, new, . il 18 
CRANBERRIES, ; bushel |} 1 00) 2 00 
CHEESE, new milk, . “ 8 9 
skimmed milk, ro 34 5 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . tg w 45 
southern, geese, . o 35 42 
FLax, American,. pound 9 Iz 
FLAXSEED,. E aes bushel 133) 1 37 
FLour, Genesee, . . cash. barrel 5 50 
Baltimore, Howard str. new “ 5 50 
Baltimore, wharf, 512) 5 2 
Alexandria, . ea es a 5 25) 5 5O 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow,. . | oushel 72 73 
southern yellow, . = 62 64 
white, Se ee. 60 62 
Rye, (scarce) Northern, sy 85 
Barley, ice” ok" ie ob bil 8 75 77 
Oats, Northern, . (prime) “ 43 45 
Hay, best English, New, \ eS ton 2) 00) 22 00 
Eastern screwed, “ 14 00) 16 00 
Hard pressed, 6 | 15 00) 16 09 
aati Se ee ee ee gallon 33 37 
Hops, Ist quality 2... . . pound 14 16 
2d quality o 
LARD, Boston, Ist sort, pound 11) 1}h 
Southern, Ist sort, . * 94 10 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, . 7 18| 20 
a upper, Ib. 22 2 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 17 19 
hp upper, . Ib. 8 20 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 25 27 
Baltimore, sole, sed 23 26 
Lime, best sort ges ois cask 100} 110 
Pork, Mass. inspec.,extraclear, . | barrel | 19 00} 90 00 
Navy, Mess,. es - 14 00) 15 00 
Bone, middlings,. . . = 
Sreeps, Herd’s Grass, . . bushe! | 2 25| 2 37 
Red Top, northern, . “ 87; 100 
Red Clover, northern, . pound 10) ll 
White Dutch Honeysuckle | “ 30 33 
TALLow, tried, . . and : cwt 8 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, | pound 64 66 
Merino, mix’dwithSaxony, | “ 7) 1 
Merino, §ths washed, pe ee, 50) 52 
| Merino, half blood, febes 3h) 42 
} Merino, quarter, é 43 48 
Native washed, . . . so 38 40 
| « _ { Pulled superfine, Bie 55 60 
| sz | Ist Lambs, es. | 45) 50 
| =4% « ; 6 | 35) 40 
5 = | 3d ; el 28) 30 
j % ([IstSpmning,. . . ie 45) 48 
| Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per tb. 
eae aelel 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES. 
| Hams, northern, | pound 10) "1 
nn ae ae 93} 10 
Pork, whole hogs, os 7| id 
eon J ee ee ee ee es 15) 1 
Bevwna, @bp. . 1s ..00) * | te SS 
i ens | | 18 
re oi | dozen | 20 2. 
POTATOES, ea ee a oe | bushel | 40| 50 
CipER, (according to quality,) . |} barrel | 1 25)1 50 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Fes. 10, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day, 502 Beef Cattle, divided as follows 
At Brighton, 193 Beef Cattle ; at Cambridge, 309 Beef Cattle, 
and 624 Sheep. About 100 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices. Beef Catile.—Sales dull, and prices reduced ; 
and many ‘ Irish speculations’ were made; Cattle generally 
were actually sold to the butcher for less than they cost at the 
feeders’ stall. We noticed a yoke or two extraordinary fine 
taken at $6. We quote prime at 525a575; good at475a 
5; thin at4a 450. 

Sheep.—We noticed only two lots sold at475 a5. About 
300 were not sold at sundown when we left the market. 

Swine—None at market. 





NOTICE. 


THE Trustees of the Society of Middlesex Husbandmen and Man- 
ufacturers, will hold their Annual Meeting at Shepherd’s Hotel, in 
Concord, on Tuesday, 25th inst. at I0 o’clock, A. A punctual 
attendance is desirable. 

All persons having clcims for premiums, or agricultural experi 
ments, will present the same at this meeting accompanied by vouch- 





ers. . STACY, Secretary. 
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MISCELLANY. 


MECHANICS’ SONG. 
The following Song has been attributed to Dr, Franklin. It 
is said he wrote it for the Procession of Trades in Philadelphia, 
at the adoption of the Constitution, on which occasion a press 
was drawn along the streets, and copies of it distributed to the 
multitude. 
Ye merry Mechanics ! come join in my song, 
Ani let the brisk chorus go bounding along, 
“hough some may be poor, and some rich there may be, 
Yet ail are contented, and happy and free. 


Ye Tuilors! of ancient and noble renown, 

Who clothe all the people in country or town, 
Remember that Adam, your father and head, 
The Lord of the world, was a tailor by trade. 


Ye Musons! who work in stone, mortar and brick, 
And lay the foundation, deep, solid and thick, 
Though hard be your labor, yet lasting your fame, 
Both Egypt and China your wonders proclaim. 


Ye Smiths! who forge tools for all trades here below, 
You have nothing to fear while you smite and you blow, 
All things you may conquer, so happy your lot, 


If you’re careful to strike while your Iron is hot. 


Ye Stoemakers ! noble from ages long past, 

Have defended your rights with your aid to the last! 
And Cobblers, all merry, not only stop holes, 

But work night and day for the good of our soles. 


Ye Cuhinet Makers! brave workers in wood, 
As you work for the ladies your work must be good ; 
And Joiners and Carpenters, far off and near, 


Stick close to your trades, and you’ve nothing to fear. 


Ye Hatters! who oft with hands not very fair, 
Fix hats on a block for a blockhead to wear ; 
Tho gh charity covers a sin now and then, 


You cover the heads and the sins of all men. 


Ye Corwch Makers, must not by tax be controlled, 
But ship off your coaches and fetch us home gold ; 
The roll of your coach made Copernicus reel, 


And fancy the world to turn round like a wheel. 


And Curders, and Spinners, and Weavers attend, 
And take the advice of Poor Richard your friend; 
Stick close to your looms, your wheels, and your card, 


And you never need fear of the times being hard. 


Ye Printers! who give us our learning and news, 
And impartially print for Turks, Christians and Jews, 
Let your favorite toasts ever bound in the streets, 


The freedom of speech and a volume in sheets! 


Ye Coopers! who rattle with drivers and adze, 
A lecture each day upon hoops and on heads, 
The famous old ballad of Love in a Tub, 


You may sing to the tune of your rub adub, 


Ye Slip Builders! Riggers! and Makers of Sails! 
Already the new constitution prevails ; 

And soon you shall see o’er the proud swelling tide, 
The stups of Columbia triumphantly ride. 


Each Tradesman turn out with his tools in his hand, 
To cherish the arts and keep peace through the land ; 
Each ’ Prentice and Journeyman join in my song. 

And let the brisk chorus go bounding along. 





ROMAN MORALS. 


In the business, for example, of getting in his 
corn, it is our duty rather to assist a next neighbor 
than either a brother or familiar friend; but if the 
business be a case at law, then a kinsman or friend 
must rather be defended than a next neighbor. 

Among all the methods of enriching one’s self, 
there is no one better, no one more profitable, and 
pleasant, and agreeable, no one more worthy of a 
man and a gentleman, than that of manuring and 
tilling the ground. 


The senior Cato being once asked what he 
thought most profitable in the management of an 
estate ? said, * To feed cattle well” And what the 
second? ‘ To feed cattle pretty well.’ And what the 
third ? * To feed cat@le, though but ill’—Cicero. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
HOG TROUGHS. 


Tuis is indeed a humble caption, Mr. Editor, 
and may cause the fastidious to throw down your 
paper in disgust; and the more humble farmer who 
reads to improve his knowledge of agriculture will 
say,—* W/ho does not know how to build a hog 
trough?” 'True—any one can make a thing which 
a hog may condescend to eat out of; but it is ow- 
ing in a great measure to his good manners, that 
he does not oftener turn up his nose in disgust at 
the very unseemly dish in which his repast is 
served up. A dug out trough, with one end pok- 
ing through the door-yard fence and the remainder 
in the street, is the common receptacle of the 
good things which a farmer has to bestow upon 
his swine. I know of some of my neighbors who 
have used a trough even more humble than this, 
made by the swine themselves, and not liable to 
two very serious objections to the dug out one— 
viz: it is not easily overturned, and never rots, 
As timber is growing scarce, and the skill of mak- 
ing bass wood sap troughs becoming obsolete, I 
would suggest a method of making this necessary 
appendage of a farm yard, more in unison with 
the cultivated habits of the present age. ‘Take two 
pieces of plank, a foot or two in length, eight or 
ten inches wide ; saw out of each a triangular 
piece in this form —nail in this angle 
boards of the required length and width, taking 
the pieces sawed out of the plank for the end 
pieces. Nail it well, and you have a trough not 
liable to be overturned, never will leak, and not 
exposed to rot. The better way is to apply an iron 
square and mark the angle accurately, that both 
ends be alike, and to have the lower edge of the 
boards jointed. I think a farmer’s own sagacity 
will indicate how vear the ends to have the plank, 
and the whole process of making a trough on 
the proposed plan. Care ought, however, to be 
taken in sawing out these angular pieces accu- 
rately so that they will fit well to the ends of the 
trough. Yours, Xe. O. P. Q. 

East Bloomfield, Jan. 15, 1834. 





ANIMAL FRIENDSHIP. 

In the war in Spain, some years ago, two 
horses had long served together in the same brig- 
ade of artillery. They had assisted in drawing 
the same gun, and had been inseparable compan- 
ions in many battles. One of them was at last 
killed ; and after the engagement the survivor was 
piqueted as usual, and his food bronght to him. 
He refused, however, to eat, and was constantly 
turning round his head to look for his companion, 
sometimes neighing as if to call him. All the 
care that was bestowed upon him was of no avail. 
He was surrounded by other horses, but he did 
not notice them; he shortly afterwards died, not 
having once tasted food from the time his asso- 
ciate was killed. 





LONGEVITY. 
Tue oldest person deceased in the U. States, 
was a negress in Pennsylvania, aged 150 years. 
The oldest Englishman known, was Jenkins, who 





died at the age of 169. ’ 





WB VOWS. 
LILLY, WAIT & CO. and GEO. C. BARRETT, 
121 Washington street. | 51 & 52 N. Market str. 
Will Publish this Month the First Volume of 


THE COMPLETE FARMER 
AND RURAL ECONOMIST, 
Forming a Compendium of the most important 
Branches of Agriculture and Rural Economy. 


BY THOMAS G. FESSENDEN, ESQ. 


Editor of the New England Farmer. 








Tue Editor and Publishers have been induced to 
offer this work to the Public in consequence of the 
great and increasing demand for information on the 
subjects which it is intended to embrace, with a hope 
that it may prove useful to the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural community, in Whose pursuits all mankind 
have a direct and obvious interest. It is intended to 
form a Compendious Directory to the Farmer, Gar- 
dener, Florist, and Rural Economist, and to be so 
arranged that every article may be readily referred to. 

VOLUME I. 

The First Volume will be devoted to Agricut- 
TURE, in its various branches, embracing the following 
among other topics: 


Soils, Manures, Dairy, 

Grasses, Hemp, Sheep, 

Grains, Flax, Swine, 

Indian Corn, Neat Cattle, Poultry, 

Wheat, Horse, Woodland, &c. &c. 
Fences. 


VOLUME II. 

The Second Volume will be devoted to Hortt- 
CULTURE, in its various branches; also, Sirk, Bees, 
Rurat Economy, &c. In this volume, the following 
will be among the number of topics embraced in the 
treatise : 


Garden, Hot Beds, Insects, 
Orchards, Mulberry, Rural Economy, 
Fruits, Silk, &c. &ec. 
Vine, 


To each volume will be added a list of the best Im- 
plements in use, and drawings of the most important 
and improved kinds will be given. 


CONDITIONS. 

The work wall be comprised in two volumes, royal 
12mo. of 350 pages—price $1 a volume ;—and either 
volume may be had separately, as they will be entire- 
ly independent of each other. 

To persons at a distance remitting $5 by mail, post 
paid, to either of the undersigned, shall be delivered 
at any post office in the United States 5 copies of 
either volume free of postage, sewed and done up in 
strong cloth backs and in good order. 

For $1, remitted free of postage, shall be sent one 
copy of either volume, postage unpaid. 

XP suURSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AS APOVE.£0 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
tion of fifty cents. 

{= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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